REMINISCENCES

the office of Home Secretary. Of course there is no
actual reason why a lawyer who becomes Home Secre-
tary should not afterwards become Lord Chancellor, if
fortune puts the opportunity in his way. But in: the
case of Sir William Harcourt it was distinctly under-
stood that when he accepted the office of Home Secre-
tary he was withdrawing once and for all from the path
of legal promotion. He had chosen his ground, and for
my part I think he had chosen it well. Sir William
reached almost his highest level when he became for the
first time Chancellor of the Exchequer. Then he sud-
denly displayed a genius for finance and the arrange-
ment and equipoise of taxation such as I believe his
warmest admirers had not previously given him credit
for. But it was not until he entered on the same office
for a second time that he showed a real constructive
originality in dealing with schemes of taxation. Then
he brought forward Ms Budget, which roused enthusi-
asm on the one side and hostility on the other, to an
extent which we had been accustomed to associate only
with the budgets of Mr. Gladstone. I am speaking, of
course, of his manner of dealing with what are called
the Death Duties. In point of fact Sir William Har-
court put into organisation and practice the principle
that persons who have large fortunes left to them ought
to contribute to the revenues of the State in a greater
proportion than those persons who have small fortunes
or modest legacies bequeathed to them. Even when
the hostility was raging at its highest, some of us, per-
haps out of our very ignorance, found it hard to un-
derstand where the grievance came in. Sir William
Harcourt carried his point and carried his principle,
and it is not likely, I think, to be unsettled by any
future Parliament.

312No one laughed at the unexpected joke more heartily or
